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Miss Sophia F. Palmes, who for the past five years has been the 
able superintendent of the Rochester City Hospital, has resigned her 
position to take effect June 1. Miss Palmer on leaving the hospital 
must look back upon her five years’ work with much satisfaction. 

When she went to the hospital it was in debt and it did not possess 
the entire confidence of the public. The Training-School was in a dis¬ 
organized condition, and the nurses’ accommodations were anything but 
desirable. In the past five years, by Miss Palmer’s management, the hos¬ 
pital has been freed from debt and has a bank account; the Training- 
School has been reorganized and to-day is in as good standing as any 
school in America; one of the most artistic homes to be found in the 
country has been built and furnished for the nurses. These important 
changes, besides innumerable smaller improvements, have been made, 
and Miss Palmer leaves regretted by all, and with the request from the 
directors that she fill her own vacancy. 

Facing these facts no comments from her colleagues are necessary 
to prove the quality of her work. Still, it is gratifying to know that 
one woman has in a very quiet way accomplished so much in so short 
a time, and that her work is appreciated. 

On May 1 Miss Palmer completed a quarter of a century of nursing 
service, one-half of which time has been spent in executive hospital 
positions. As the editor-in-chief of The American Journal op 
Nursing she will now devote her entire time to the development of the 
magazine, making Rochester her home, but being free to spend some time 
each year in other cities. 

Miss Palmer’s successor is Miss Mary L. Keith, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital School, who has made a splendid record 
in nursing work. For the past five years she has had charge of the 
nursing department of the Boston Lying-in Hospital in Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, one of the most exacting positions in the country, and her 
services have been entirely satisfactory to the management. The change 
for Miss Keith is in the line of advancement, the hospital in Rochester 
being much larger than the Lying-in Hospital. 
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The Pennsylvania Hospital held on May 11 its one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary, and many prominent people assembled to celebrate 
the occasion. The guests gathered in the new central building, first 
opened on this day, where the commemorative exercises began at one 
o’clock. 

The ceremonies were opened by the reading from Scripture of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, from which the hospital draws its highest 
inspiration and from which it has inscribed its seal. 

An address of welcome was then delivered by Mr. Benjamin H. Shoe¬ 
maker, president of the Board of Managers, which was followed by the 
commemoration address by Mr. John B. Garrett. The services were 
closed by a benediction, offered by Mr. Charles Morton, who has long 
conducted the religious exercises of the hospital. The guests then dis¬ 
persed to the inspection of the hospital buildings and grounds. 

The new building in which the exercises were held was beautifully 
decorated with flowers and greens, and the walls were hung with old 
portraits of famous physicians and prominent citizens who had figured 
conspicuously in the establishment and maintenance of the hospital. 

Old pictures of the hospital, when it stood among open fields, with 
cattle grazing outside its gates, and many letters and documents relating 
to its early history were exhibited. Among the most interesting were 
the original grant of land from the Penns for the present site and the 
old hospital seal, while a clock made by David Rittenhouse, another old 
dial which has long hung in the hospital, and a chair which had be¬ 
longed to William Penn stood in the room. Outside on the lawn was 
the quaint, old-fashioned hand fire-engine which was used in the early 
times. 

Holding the most prominent position in the hall of entrance is the 
great picture of “ Christ Healing the Sick in the Temple,” painted for 
the hospital by Benjamin West in 1817. The picture was first exhibited 
in the Royal Academy, London, and the money raised by its exhibition 
was donated to the hospital. The picture was then shipped to Philadel¬ 
phia and presented to the hospital, where a special building was erected 
to hold it, and where it has remained ever since. Below it, in a small 
fr am e, hangs the letter written by Henry Clay authorizing the remis¬ 
sion of duties on the importation of the picture. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital is the oldest in this country, dating back 
to the coming of the earliest settlers, who, leaving their own homes to 
undergo unknown hardships for the sake of freedom of thought, were 
thoroughly imbued with the first principles of religion and humanity. 
The first step taken towards the care of the sick was with the idea of 
preventing the spread of disease. Thus, in order to protect the small 
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community from the contagious diseases brought in by immi grants, a 
small pest-house was erected just outside the town. Accordingly, in 
what is now Philadelphia, there was established in 1676 this small 
nucleus from which has grown the world-wide charitable care of the 
sick. The benefit of such an institution, however small, was soon felt, 
and it became apparent that the sick poor within the community must 
also be cared for. 

In 1751 Dr. Thomas Bond, a physician of large practice, who had 
himself done much charitable work among the sick, insane, and injured 
poor, realizing the advantages of gathering the suffering inhabitants 
of the community under one roof and caring for them together, deter¬ 
mined to do what he could towards accomplishing it. He suggested his 
ideas to Benjamin Franklin, who became an enthusiastic worker for the 
establishment of a hospital. 

Franklin, in his “ Some Account of the Pennsylvania Hospital,” 
published in 1754, tells how difficult it was for distressed and distem¬ 
pered poor, coming to the city for the advice of a physician, to procure 
suitable lodgings, and how expensive to provide themselves with good 
and careful nurses. In consequence there was much unnecessary suffer¬ 
ing, and many perished who might otherwise have been restored to health. 
Franklin by his wide personal influence was successful in soliciting 
large subscriptions towards this object, but the interest of the community 
soon began to flag. It became evident that some action of the Assembly 
was necessary, and a petition was made for it. On May 11, 1751, the 
first act incorporating the contributors to the Pennsylvania Hospital was 
signed by Governor Hamilton. Much opposition was met with, and 
much difficulty in securing charters from England for the establishment 
of a hospital. 

Because of the lack of subscription funds sufficient to erect a new 
building for the purpose, and the difficulty in selecting the land, a pri¬ 
vate house was fitted up and opened on Market Street on February 10, 
1752, for the reception of patients. On May 28 of the same year the 
corner-stone of the hospital was laid on a lot of ground purchased by the 
managers, on Pine Street between Eighth and Ninth. November 26, 
1766, dates the first clinical lecture by Dr. Thomas Bond, and this was 
the beginning of systematic medical teaching on this continent. 

During the Revolutionary War the hospital was taken possession of 
by the British, with resulting loss of instruments, medicines, and furni¬ 
ture. It is with some pride that we read how, some years later, after the 
War of 1812, the wounded British soldiers were cared for under the 
same roof. 

The hospital continued to grow and to spread its influence farther. 
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In 1836 was laid the corner-stone of the Department for the Insane, in 
West Philadelphia; in 1875 the Training-School for Nurses was organ¬ 
ized; and within the last ten years have been added the Surgical Wards, 
Out-Patient Department, Receiving Ward, and the New Clinic, and, 
finally, the new Central Hall, opened May 11. 

Thus, keeping pace with the growth and development of the nation, 
the old Pennsylvania Hospital, from its very humble origin, has become 
one of the most influential and most thoroughly equipped hospitals in 
the world. 

What can be done when will and earnestness are behind a propo¬ 
sition has been shown by the management of the new civil hospital at 
350 Gral. Solano, Manila, Philippine Islands, which is now ready to 
receive patients. It is less than two months ago that Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, of New York, expressed a willingness to donate five thousand dollars 
to the founding of such an institution, which was so badly needed here. 
To-day it is ready to receive patients and to surround them with accom¬ 
modations in every sense the equal of those of any hospital in any section 
of the world. Its appointments are perfect in every respect and abso¬ 
lutely up-to-date. What is true of the building is true also of the medical 
and surgical staff and the splendid corps of graduated trained nurses. 

The hospital occupies the former residence of Dr. Stafford, on the 
Oral. Solano. The buildings have been in part reconstructed, repainted, 
and completely rehabilitated. The matters of cleanliness, ventilation, 
and perfect antiseptic conditions have received the most thorough atten¬ 
tion, as a visit to the establishment will prove. Cleanliness is not only 
next to godliness, but is the hope and often the salvation of the sick and 
injured, a fact the talented and experienced ladies in charge of the 
hospital never lost sight of in preparing and furnishing it. 

The present accommodations are limited to fifteen beds. There is 
one ward with three beds, six rooms with two beds each, and two private 
rooms intended for only one patient each. Should emergency demand, 
increased accommodations could readily be obtained by the extension of 
the wings or the construction of new buildings adjacent. 

The furnishing of the rooms is practically all alike, the beds being 
of white enamelled iron frames, and all the accessories are of the latest 
approved pattern and strictly up-to-date. The ceilings, walls, and fur¬ 
nishings, such as curtains, carpets, and so on, have been reduced to the 
minimum. This does not, however, by any means imply that the rooms 
are cheerless and repellant. The very contrary is the fact; they are 
clean, bright, warm, and inviting, with their comfortable beds and white, 
inviting linen, and many “a poor beggar” not in need of medical or 
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surgical aid would be only too glad to pay almost the weekly demand 
for all services simply to be so pleasantly lodged. What a boon, then, 
will it not prove to those really in need of the heaven-given services here 
to be so generously and tenderly dispensed. 

The operating-room is modern in every respect, as might be sup¬ 
posed when it is stated that it was equipped through the generosity of 
Colonel Greenleaf, Surgeon-General to our army in the Philippines. 
Tables, sterilizers, instruments, means of flushing, and every other device 
known to the best and most skilful practice of modem days are there. 

The dining-room and the kitchen, which, with the reception-room, 
dispensaries, offices, and attache’s quarters, are located on the first floor, 
are in perfect keeping with the thoroughness of the rest of the establish¬ 
ment. In the latter there is one large army stove and three blue-flame 
gasoline stoves. Everywhere the same precaution against contamination 
by germs has been exercised. 

The stabling and all out-buildings have been removed far away from 
the hospital proper, and the sewerage is perfect. 

The buildings are located in beautiful and extensive grounds, which 
run clear through to the Pasig. The site could not well be improved 
upon, and constitutes not the least attractive feature of the institution. 

Miss Macdonald is the accomplished superintendent, and brings to 
her post education, skill, and wide experience. She will carry out the 
wishes of the generous and public-spirited founder. 

Owing to the excellent discipline among the attendants and pa¬ 
tients, all of the latter being children, not a life was lost and no one 
was injured by the burning of the South Hospital on Kandall’s Island, 
New York Harhor, recently. Ninety-four boys, ranging in age from 
seven to fourteen years, were in the various wards of the hospital when 
the fire started. All the boys were suffering from affections of the eyes, 
but none of them was blind. The hospital was in charge of Miss Annie 
Mitchell, supervising nurse, who slept on the second floor, and who had 
for her aides Miss Harrington, Miss Donohue, and Mrs. Morrison, each 
of whom slept on one of the other floors and had an assistant. 

The building was a three-story brick structure, with an attic be¬ 
tween the top floor and the roof. The fire started in the attic and de¬ 
stroyed the building. 

Miss Mitchell displayed great coolness and presence of mind. Going 
to the fire-gong, she rang three strokes, which is the signal for a fire- 
drill. Instantly her assistants were at their posts, and in a few minutes 
every patient was out of bed and in line ready to march out of the 
building. The children were told to put on hats, shoes, and other 
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clothing. So quickly had the fire-drill been executed that the children 
did not know there was a fire until they were safely out of the building 
and saw the flames above their heads. The boys were marched to a 
building about two hundred yards away and put to bed. 

At the annual meeting of the Victorian Order of Nurses, in Canada, 
held recently at Government House, Ottawa, a plan for the erection of 
cottage hospitals in the Northwest Territories was submitted by the 
Countess of Minto and unanimously adopted. A special fund, to be 
known as the Lady Minto Cottage Hospital Fund, will be created for the 
purpose of carrying out Her Excellency’s ideas, and the hospitals will be 
known as “ Victorian Cottage Hospitals,” a tablet being placed in each 
one to show that it was erected to commemorate the life of the Queen. 
It is hoped by the organization that the Dominion Government may see 
its way to help in this work, and it is proposed to ask for grants from 
the Provincial Governments. Help is also expected from municipalities 
and individuals, and already an anonymous donation of two thousand 
dollars has been received. 

The proposed hospitals will accommodate six patients each, and 
will require the services of only one nurse, one assistant, and one servant. 
The help of untrained women may also be utilized, and in this way it 
is thought that each hospital may become a little nursing school for the 
district in which it is located. 

One of the objects of the Victorian Order of Nurses, as defined by 
its charter, is “ to assist in providing small cottage hospitals,” and during 
a tour in the West last summer Lady Minto became convinced that the 
organization could work to the best advantage in the sparsely settled dis¬ 
tricts along these lines. She has been working ever since to attain this 
end, and it was this which gave rise to the story regarding an opposition 
movement to the Victorian Order of Nurses. 

The managers of the House of Mercy Hospital at Pittsfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts, are to build a new hospital across the street from the present 
location. The building will have fifty-two rooms for patients, seven of 
which will be in the third story and are to be kept for obstetrical patients. 
Connected with these rooms are diet-kitchen, bath-room, linen-room, and 
such other rooms as will be necessary for work in this department. 

When this building is completed the buildings now occupied—with 
the exception of the Henry W. Bishop, 3d, Building—will be moved across 
the street and annexed by corridors to the new hospital. The Bishop 
Building will then be renovated and will be occupied by the nurses, the 
fine, large Memorial Hall being used as the study and lecture-room as 
at present. 
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The third floor of the old building, which is to be moved, will be 
used as sleeping-rooms for night nurses and nurses who will be on call 
for emergency work at night, these nurses keeping their own rooms in 
the Bishop Building. 

The House of Mercy was the first Cottage Hospital in the United 
States. It has made steady growth from the first. When the buildings 
are completed the capacity of the hospital will be one hundred beds. 

One of the last transactions attended to by J. Pierpont Morgan be¬ 
fore he sailed for Europe on the steamer Teutonic was the purchase of 
the entire plant of the Liberty Electric Light and Power Company and 
its presentation to the Loomis Sanitarium for Consumptives in Liberty, 
New York. The cost of the plant is said to have been about forty thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

Dr. J. Edward Stubbert, the physician in charge of the sanitarium 
and professor of pulmonary diseases at the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School, was immediately elected president of the new company, 
and took charge of the plant yesterday. 

Though incorporated for the purpose of supplying the town of 
Liberty with light and power, the sanitarium has consumed about one-half 
of its product. Under the new arrangement, not only will the sanitarium 
receive free the six hundred lights now in use, but wires will at once be 
extended to its new annex. By furnishing lights to the village a steady 
income will be derived by the institution. 

This is not the first gift that Mr. Morgan has made to the Loomis 
Sanitarium, of which he was one of the incorporators, and of which he 
is still a trustee. 

On March 24 a few graduates of the House of Mercy, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, met and talked of the great need of charity work among 
the sick in that city. The result of the meeting was an invitation to the 
graduates of the school to meet at an appointed place. Twenty re¬ 
sponded to the call, and at the meeting each nurse pledged herself to 
give two weeks of personal service to nursing the sick poor. Ten others 
have since that time added their names to the list, and doubtless others 
will join the ranks. If a nurse is busy at the time assigned her for 
service, she is to provide a substitute. Miss Clement, superintendent 
of the House of Mercy Hospital, will always know what nurse is on 
dv^ty, and will help in every way to make the work reach as many as 
possible of those who are ill and without means to pay for the services 
of a trained nurse. This work was commenced on March 25. A nurse 
went to a patient and remained ten days. In the future the work will 
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probably be done as by the ordinary district nurse, she visiting several 
patients in one day. 

The new emergency hospital which it is proposed to establish at 
Coney Island, New York, will soon be a thing of reality. While the site 
has not been definitely settled upon, it is known that it will be in the 
immediate vicinity of the block of land owned by the city at the foot of 
the Ocean Parkway. It was said that the building which is now being 
considered as adaptable for hospital purposes is on Sea Breeze Avenue, 
within one block of the ocean and facing the land which has been talked 
over for park purposes. The building will be fitted with everything com¬ 
fortable, and an ambulance will be always ready for calls. It has been 
practically settled that the transfers of the patients who receive the first 
aid in the new institution will be made in trolley-cars. It is Baid that 
cars will be fitted up with cots for the injured ones, and they will be 
carried off to the Kings County institution in the cars. 

Thebe is now every prospect that the work of erecting the long- 
worked-for Batavia Hospital, Batavia, New York, which will owe its ex¬ 
istence wholly to the untiring efforts of the women of Batavia, will be 
commenced within a month. Practically all of the ten thousand dollars 
which the women have been steadily raising is now in, and the sum will 
be nearer twelve thousand dollars than the first-mentioned figure, as 
several big subscriptions were promised on the condition that a full ten 
thousand dollars should be raised. The site for the hospital on North 
Street has already been purchased. The plans call for a building sixty- 
one feet wide and fifty-three feet deep, which will be two stories in height 
and whose area will be two thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven 
square feet. 

The senior nurses of the University of Michigan Training-School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, having finished their class work, have organized 
themselves into a self-governing study club. Strict parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure is practised. Topics of interest are discussed and occasionally 
some of the ladies of the city who have had trained nurses in their 
homes are invited to speak to them. 

Some of the subjects which have been drafted for discussion are: 
“ How to Bead Aloud,” “ Etiquette Aside from its Ceremonial Obser¬ 
vance,” “ How to Observe,” “ The Hygiene of the Sick-Room,” “ Modes 
of Preservation of Food,” “ The So-Called ‘ Personal Equation.’ ” The 
nurses are very enthusiastic, and it is hoped that much beneficial work 
may be accomplished before the first of September. 
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As a result of a lecture given by Dr. Letulle, a physician at the 
Boucicaut Hospital, Paris, France, in which he expounded the social 
dangers of an increase of tuberculosis among the working-classes, a com¬ 
mittee has been formed for the construction of a sanatorium in the 
neighborhood of Paris, where poor people affected by the disease will 
receive treatment free. It is a well-known fact that ten thousand 
adults die yearly from tuberculosis in Paris for want of proper care. 
When erected this sanatorium will be maintained by charitable contribu¬ 
tions. 

Provisions for a new hospital for Boston are made in the will of 
the late George L. Thorndike, of East Boston, Massachusetts. He directs 
that after the death of the last legatee under the will, and when the estate 
exceeds two hundred thousand dollars, it be used to build a hospital. He 
also gives the city ten thousand dollars in trust, the income of which is 
to be used to purchase coal for distribution among the widowed women 
of East Boston. 

By the heroic conduct of the nurses and some who rushed to their 
aid, a fire which broke out in the roof of St. Peter’s Hospital, Helena, 
Montana, about five o’clock, March 16, was prevented from causing 
injury to any of its helpless inmates, but it caused damage to the 
building and furniture amounting to about twenty thousand dollars, 
and for a time taxed the ability of the fire department to cope with it. 

All city patients are now occupying quarters in the new City Hos¬ 
pital, Minneapolis, which is as complete as any hospital in the country. 
Everything is modern, and there is no comparison with the old quarters, 
which were unsanitary and unsuitable in every respect. 

The building recently vacated is now being occupied by the nurses, 
and Dr. Clark, house physician, also has his office in this building. 

Former Mayor Z. G. Simmons, who during the past year presented 
the city of Kenosha, Wisconsin, with a magnificent library building, and 
a monument to the memory of her soldier dead, has announced that he 
has decided to make another gift in the way of an Emergency Hospital. 
For some time he has had architects working on plans for the hospital, 
and it is his purpose to have it completed before next fall. 

The addition to the Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C., will 
be a duplicate of the present structure. It will extend from the east 
of the present building to Third Street southeast, a distance of one hun- 
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dred and seventy feet. The central feature will be a tower which will 
rise above the roof-line. At the top of the tower will be a cross, which 
at night will be lighted by electricity. 

Joel Goldenberg, of the firm of Goldenberg Bros. & Co., New York 
City, in his will has left several hundred thousand dollars to Mount 
Sinai Hospital for the erection and maintenance of a ward to be called 
the “Joel Goldenberg Ward.” His nephew. Dr. Herman Goldenberg, 
is to decide what diseases are to be treated in this ward. 

The Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago decided at its last 
meeting to send a delegate to the Congress of Nurses at Buffalo in 
September. 

Miss Margaret Budkin, a graduate of Galveston Hospital, Texas, 
and recently of the Ithaca Hospital, has taken a position in the hospital 
at Hudson, New York. 

Miss Frances May, for four years supervising nurse at the City 
Hospital, Charleston, South Carolina, has recently resigned, to accept a 
position on the staff of the Victorian Order of Nurses in Ottawa, Canada. 





